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MEXICO - LAND OF CONTRASTS 
By George E. Campbell 

South of the Rio Grande lies romantic Mexico, a beauti¬ 
ful and somewhat spectacular country, which contrasts to our own 
land in almost every particular, including architecture, customs, 
people, language, flora and fauna. In addition, it has vast 
contrasts within its own borders. The difference between riches 
and poverty is very forcibly impressed on a traveller as the 
great spreading haciendas with their exotic gardens and swimming 
pools, great spreading palms and fruit trees, bougainvillia and 
coral vines are compared with the thatched-roofed adobe or bamboo 
huts of the peons who are the workers on these large estates of 
twenty-five to a hundred thousand acres. 

The desert in the north, with its cacti and mesquite, 
is a great contrast to the ever encroaching jungle of the rain 
forest and low-lying coastal plains of the south. Deep valleys 
lie between towering mountains and near the equator the majestic 
Orizaba, its peak crowned with perpetual snow, rises to a height 
of 18,500 feet. 

Mexico contains some of the world's most modern builds 
ings. These can be contrasted with ancient structures built 
hundreds of yeans before Christ. The magnificent carvings and 
hieroglyphics of old pyramids and temples compare well with 
ancient Egyptian works. 

The country is a rough V in shape. Mountain ranges, 
the Sierra Madres, form the east and west sides and converge in 
the south. The hundred miles from the northern border to the 
foothills is desert, which contrasts with the lush jungle vegeta¬ 
tion of the coastal region. 

Where the mountain ranges converge stands the city of 
Mexico, built on a plateau 75 miles long by 20 miles wide, at an 
elevation of over 7,300 feet. To reach this plateau, from any 
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direction, one must climb at.least 10,000 feet through breath¬ 
taking mountain scenery. This area has been populated for 
approximately 20,000 years. The first inhabitants were called 
Chichimecs and the last were Aztecs. A legend says that a 
Royal City was to bo built on a spot where an eagle would be 
observed eating a snake. This occurred on one of the islands 
of Lake Texcoco.- The Aztecs started on the project in 1325 
A.D. The city, Tenochtitlan, consisted of. pyramids, temples 
and thousands of palaces. All the kings and the aristocracy 
were required to spend a part'of each year in the royal city 
and each had his own palatial residence. Causeways were built 
to facilitate travel to and from the city, and markets were 
established that offered goods brought from every part of the 
empire. -Before there was a single inhabitant on Manhattan 
Island, there were over 60,000 dwellings at Tenochtitlan. 

The Spaniards arrived.in 1519 and .Galled this city 
the Venice of America. Traffic was mostly by canoe on the 
surrounding waters. The waterways*have now disappeared and 
the.present city covers what was, formerly, both island and 
lake bottom. A few feet below street level there is black 
muck and water. Buildings practically float on this lake of 
mire and some have sunk as much as 15 feet. In some cases 
where once there were steps leading up to a building, the 
steps now go down. The present population of Mexico City is 
three and three-quarter millions. The University of Mexico, 
one of the oldest in America, has 30,000 students; the Poly- 
tachnical Institute has another 30,000 enrolled. 

In the 18th century there was a separation of church 
and state, convents and monasteries were closed. This is 
remarkable because 90 per cent of the population is Roman 
Catholic. The government has made great strides in education 
and land reform. Many former church buildings have been taken 
over for schools and museums. 

Flora and fauna are, for the most part, tropical 
and subtropical. There is every degree of vegetation, from 
tropical to temperate, at different levels on the mountain 
sides. These slopes, often cultivated almost to the top, are 
an amazing sight. Coral vine, oleander, hibiscus, jacaranda, 
bougainvillia, pepper and castor oil plants are numerous. 

The humble morning glory runs riot over roadside and mountain. 
Pepper trees, of the ornamental variety, sometimes called 
California pepper, are everywhere; the table variety also is 
grown. Hundreds of thousands of acres are planted in corn 
and maguey. The century plant or maguey plays an important 
part in the economy of Mexico. Paper is made from the central 
part and fibres next to the centre are dyed and woven into 
cloth and serapes. When the centre of the plant is removed 
a honey water collects which, when fermented, becomes pulque 
- the poor man’s drink. When pulque is distilled, tequila is 
obtained. Tequila is the famous national drink. Outside 
leaves of the maguey contain sisal fibre which is twisted into 
strands for rope. The plant is host to a fat juicy worm and 
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this, when fried, is considered a gourmet’s delicacy, Finally, 
the maguey is the basis for the manufacture of cortisone. When 
this process was discovered the price of cortisone' dropped to a 
quarter its former value. Many pleasant stretches of highway are 
flanked on either side by eucalyptus trees. 

Goats are everywhere. Herds of hundreds are seen in 
every part of the country. Sheep, cattle, pigs and chickens have 
freedom to roam, not only the fields, but highways and village 
streets. Turkeys are more common than other fowl and seem to 
satisfy the national palate. Parrots are all over the place, 
tied to trees, in cages, and many loose. They are seen perched 
on the rim of a market basket, carried by a peon through the 
shopping centres. When the basket has squash blooms scattered o 
over the top, you know you are in Mexico. The buzzard is the 
bird most frequently seen and dozens may be seen in the sky 
almost any time. They are' bold and take little notice of humans. 
White egrets and herons are seen fishing in marshy places, 
especially near Vera Cruz on the Gulf. Iguanas are plentiful 
and are eaten by the natives. 

The weather can be hot and humid near sea level but on 
account of the altitude it is delightful at Mexico City during 
the day. After sundown a jacket is necessary; during December 
and January a top coat sometimes is required. Few homes have 
central heating but the better hotels have this convenience. 

May to October is the rainy season but this does not mean there 
will be a daily shower. Rain usually falls during the afternoon 
or night but most of the day is bright sunshine. 

The people resent being called Spaniards and say, "We 
are Mexican, part white and part Indian. vi Their dark hair and 
eyes with their swarthy complexions indicate the Indian ancestry. 
They are courteous, friendly, happy, and passionately fond of 
flowers and music. There is a growing middle class, estimated 
to outnumber the poorer group by a large majority. 

Mexicans like their food highly seasoned. This is 
especially true of sauces with which they smother a serving of 
meat, a great variety of beans and peppers are used and a host 
of vegetables never seen in Canada,' The use of squash flowers 
in decorating baskets of produce or cooked with vegetable sauces 
is an example of remarkable artistic expression. Exotic fruits, 
such as mangoes, zapotes, prickly pear and mamayas, abound; also 
citrus fruits, bananas, and pineapples. Corn and sugar-cane are 
staple crops. The tortilla is a favourite item on the menu. 

This is rolled between the palms' of the hand until cigar-shaped, 
then eaten. When filled with vegetable or meat stew the result 
is termed enchilada. 

The large number of Mexicans who speak sufficient 
English for their needs and ours was a surprise. Accommodation 
offered by the better hotels is the very finest, and is extreme¬ 
ly reasonable. Water is not purified, even for Mexico City, and 
any precaution is left to the hotels or restaurants. So, water 
cannot be used indiscriminately. All vegetables and fruits to 
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be eaten'raw must conform to -the rule, “If you can’t peel them 
don’t eat them.’ 1 ' ’ 

Architecture of the older homes, as well as some of 
the modern, is distinctly Spanish. This is in contrast to new 
office, government, and university buildings which are extreme¬ 
ly modern in design. 

Many customs are quaint and confusing to Canadians. 
The man rides the burro,, while behind}., walking and carrying 
the burden, comes the wife. The load, at least, might be 
placed on the burro l On being asked about this custom, one 
woman replied that she did not want to tire her .husband. 

Prices of locally produced goods are ridiculously low according 
to < our. standards. Wages are six to eight pesos a day, the peso 
.being only eight cents in our currency. This means that living 
expenses and hired help is very cheap to a northerner. A 
person from the north, on 4 meagre income, can live like a 
medieval baron. 

There.are so many beautiful towns and villages in 
Mexico, that it is difficult to select any outstanding ones or 
to describe them adequately. Taxco, situated oh the side of a 
mountain, with narrow, cobble-stone streets, Spanish architect" 
ture, exotic ilowers, citrus and fig trees, parrots and burros 
tiled roofs and carved 'stone cathedral, is a veritable dream. 

In an article of this length, many interesting things 
must be left out. There is the memory of swimming in a pool 
of floating gardenias, of coffee, banana and pineapple planta¬ 
tions, of coloured tile work on fountains and dwellings. There 
. is. the breath of a tropical jungle. A little sadly we take 
leave of this exotic country of volcanoes and palaces, goats,■ 
and burros, serapes and -gardenias - this Land of Manana. 


A TRIP TO SEE WHOOPING CRANES 
By .Mrs. L. F. Merrick 

■ ' ; The wee ^ of March 30, 1955, ray husband and I visited 

1 rlends. m Roc.kport, Texas, which lies on the Gulf of Mexico 
about fifty miles west of Corpus Christ!, It is just a few 5 
miles from the Aransas Pass Game Refuge, where the remaining 
Whooping Cranes winter. When Dr. and Mrs. Arthur Mien were 
m Hamilton last April with ,their Audubon film, they told of 
trying to record the Whooper’s voice in the Aransas Refuge, 
and we resolved to attempt to get a glimpse of a few members 
01 the vanishing species. 

Rockport is a happy hunting ground for birders. It 
is a small,.unpretentious town with a deep harbor, usually 

s ^ r irap and fishing boats. Off shore, a broad sandbar 
extends along the coast, and in between a maze of shoals, reefs 



inlets and tidal flats provides ideal terrain and food for many 
species of water fowl. Most of it is protected area and even 
from the main motor road along the shore one can see any number 
of wading birds feeding on the tidal flats - big and little Egrets, 
ducks, big and little Blue Herons, Great White Herons, little Westy 
era Sandpipers and Greater Yellow-legs and willets, Hudsonian 
Curlews, Stilts, Laughing, Herring and Ring-billed Gulls, Terns, 
Double-crested Cormorants and a few Brown Pelicans. On the land¬ 
ward side the birds most in evidence were Scissor-tailed Flycatch¬ 
ers and doves, both'Mourning and Inca, as well as Mockers and 
Cardinals, The headquarters for birders is Rockport Cottages run 
by Mr. and Mrs. Hagar. We called'there and learned that a boat 
trip had been organized'for the next day which we might join to 
visit the shore of the refuge and see as much bird life as 
possible on the way. 

Next morning we set out at nine-thirty a.m. The launch 
was fairly large, with a roomy, open cockpit in the stern, living 
and sleeping accommodations in the cabin, and powerful engines. 
There were eight in the party. The skipper was accustomed to 
taking.out bird-watchers and knew all the best stops. First call 
was at a large floating tower, a channel marker, which a Duck'Hawk 
usually frequented - but he was absent" that day. After crossing 
a fairly open stretch of water, which was quite rough, for close 
to an hour,--we reached the shore of the refuge. The channel 
narrowed and we begun to see many birds. Innumerable herons and 
egrets were on the shores, including the Tri-coloured or Louis¬ 
iana Heron, unfamiliar to us in the East. Flocks of black and 
white Skimmers were both resting in close formation on the shoals 
and flitting over the surface of the water in their queer dipping 
habit of feeding. Gulls and terns were everywhere; also, the 
Double-crested and smaller Olinacious Cormorants. We began to 
see flocks of Great White Pelicans, some were in the air where 
they put on an impressive show. Finally a shout went up. Our 
most expert bird-watcher had spotted a pair of Whooping Cranes 
far across a tidal lagoon on the shore. But the distance was so 
great that even with glasses they were little more than white 
blobs: one couldn’t work up much enthusiasm over the sight, We 
proceeded further and were inspected from above by the refuge 
patrol plane which waggled its wings in approval. About half an 
hour later another pair of cranes was sighted, this' time quite 
close, not more than 300 yards off - great white birds standing 
almost 5 feet high, with a train of feathers behind, black wing 
tips, and black legs and beak, the latter set off by a band of 
red skin between beak and eye. They were feeding in the water 
of a lagoon just the other side of the bank' of the channel, 
thrusting their heads under the surface and not seeming at all 
nervous or shy. Our boat stopped and we watched them for about 
fifteen minutes. Landing on the shore is not permitted by the 
refuge authorities although one can visit the refuge from the 
land side and perhaps get a glimpse of the cranes from one of 
the observation towers. After we had looked our fill, the launch 
went on and a third pair was sighted, feeding along the sandy r 
shore. We were in great luck to see so many for it was time for 
the cranes to leave on migration. A cold snap the week before 
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had kept them south beyond their time. 

Soon we stopped again to enjoy a picnic lunch and 
while we were eating a large flock of Roseate Spoonbills flew 
over the boat. They are large birds too, and make a fine show 
in the air. The sunlight shining through the rosy wing feathers 
was a lovely sight. After lunch, we returned home by a differ¬ 
ent route. We-visited an islet populated by Black-crowned Night 
Herons, and another where herons were nesting. Beside blues and 
whites there were Reddish Egrets there. The favourite location 
seemed to be a growth of cactus l The trip home was wet and . 
rough but we reached harbour about 3.30 p.m. well satisfied with 
our sight of the Whooping Cranes. 

>i< >fc >{s >{c 


EDITOR’S NOTE: • 

_Since winter is a good time to see many important 
characteristics of trees, the keeper'of our tree records, Mr. 
H.E. Kettle, has written us an outline of some of the species 
to be found in this region. 

Mr. Kettle will be pleased to hear about your obser¬ 
vations. 

TREES IN WINTER 

By H. E. Kettle 

Vain is the glory of the sky, 

The beauty vain of field and grove, 

Unless, while with admiring eye 
We gaze, we also learn to love. 

(Wordsworth) 

It goes without saying that in an article of this 
nature only a few species of trees can be dealt with, so we 
shall deal with but a few of the most important of Canadian 
native timber. Nor can we go into too much identifying details 
for the same reason. 


The surest guide to the winter identity of trees (for 
the reason given above we shall not discuss shrubs in this 
article) is the bark,-then comes the shape of the trunk, con¬ 
tour, branches, stems and twigs, leaf-scars on the nodes, 
bundle scars and buds. 

The first genera touched upon will be the maple and 
we shall begin with the sugar maple, Acer saccharum , a large 
tree 50 to 100 feet in height, bark light brown~gray, often 
ochre tinted, deeply furrowed perpendicularly into long., coarse, 
shaggy flakes. The large branches are ascending, attaining in 
the open a symmetrical, ovoid figure. The leaf-scars are small 
and opposite, also the twigs branch opposite each other. 
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The black sugar maple, Acer saccharum var. nigrum , may 
be identified by darker bark with''narrower and shallower furrows. 

Red or swamp maple, Acer r ubrum , has bark.of a smooth^ 
gray, is a low tree with a rounded head,“reddish twigs dotted with 
brown and small round red buds with small scales, small leaf-scars 
opposite each other on-the stem. Even in the middle of winter the 
red maple is true to its distinctive characteristic of colour. 

The silver maple, Acer saccharinum , has a bark, on 
younger trees, smooth gray with a brown tinge, and, on older trees, 
ruddy brown, rough and scaly, often flaking off and exposing the 
inner ruddy colouring. The trunk is low and divided into spread¬ 
ing branches that form a spacious head. The branches sweep down 
and turn up with curving' tips. The buds are smooth and red like 
those of the red maple. 

The striped maple, or moosewood, Acer pennsylvan!cum , 
has bark that is light green striped with white. This is a small 
tree 15 to 30 feet high, often a mere shrub. The leaf-scars are 
opposite and encircle the stem, are conspicuously ridged, with two 
raised lines above; the bud scales are smooth. 

Mountain maples, Acer spicatum , have bark very thin, 
ruddy brown or dull gray, nearly smooth or slightly-furrowed. 

These are, commonly, tall shrubs occasionally small trees 12 to.25 
high. They are easily distinguished by their gray bark and pink 
stems covered by a delicate gray bloom, with clusters of dried 
fruit left hanging on the stems. 

The ash-leaved maple, Acer Negundo , has light brown 
bark with shallow, narrow furrows, and short flat-topped ridges. 
Twigs are light olive green. This is a small-sized tree 3.0 to 50 
feet high with stout spreading branches. The leaf-scars are 
narrow, U-shaped, and opposite. The buds are gray and downy with 
two pairs of scales. 

The sycamore maple, Acer pseudoplatanus , has flaky, 
dark umber brown bark with short, flat scales', the furrows shallow. 
It is a large tree 50 to 100 feet high kith a round head and wide 
spreading limbs, the ends of branches are coarse, leaf-scars are 
opposite and it has large round buds* A distinguishing character¬ 
istic is its green buds which remain green all winter. 

The species of ash trees which belong to the Olive 
family are conspicuous in winter due to the easily observed 
characteristic of opposite growing branches. Near the branches’ 
ends numerous little crosses appear. 

White ash, Eraxinus Americana , has bark dark gray'or 
gray brown, furrowed, with irregular ridges, the hollows, forming 
diamond shapes frequently. The tree is large with a straight 
trunk 75 to 120 feet high, buds smooth, thick and hard like_ 
leather, of a rusty brown colour. The leaf-scars are opposite 
and the stems are flattened at the nodes. 
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The red ash, Fraxinus pennsylvanica , has brown or 
ashy gray bark closely furrowed like that of the white ash; 
the inner bark is a terra-cotta red.. It is a smaller tree 
than the white ash being only from 30 to 70-feet high. The 
branchlets are downy. The twigs are less coarse than those 
of the white ash with less space between the .buds and shorter 
internodes. Buds are inconspicuous, smaller, and blacker than 
those of white ash. 

Green ash, Fraxinus pennsylvanica var, ■ lanceolata , 
is a variety of the red ash, differing from the typical species 
in its entire smoothness of leaves and twigs. 

The blue ash, Fraxinus quadrangulata , has light 
brownish gray bark deeply broken perpendicularly into thin 
scales. The branchlets are' stout and four-angled, a valuable 
diagnostic feature. Terminal buds are one-fourth inch long; 
outer scales fall, when spring growth begins, inner scales 
enlarge and become green. 

Black ash, Fraxinus nigra , has ashy gray bark with a 
huffish tinge, the scaly surface in irregular perpendicular 
ridges, the furrows shallow. The tree grows.from 50 to 90 feet' 
with, straight, continuous trunk with almost horizontal branches. 
Branchlets. are coarse and large. 

The walnut family, Juglandaceae , are broad-spreading, 
medium-sized trees, 30 to 80 feet high. Few trees are more 
majestic in winter. Every branch and twig is thrown in black 
relief against the sky,, making an imposing appearance, 

> • ‘ . 

The butternut, Juglans cine, re a , has light brown gray 
bark, very rough, seamed /with rather .'-short perpendicular flat- 
top ridges on the older trees, but on the younger comparatively 
smooth and gray inner bark is bright green. The twigs are 
light brown, hairy and coarse. Leaf-scars are conspicuous, 
alternate, the ..bundle-scars horse shoe-shaped,. buds light brown, 
destitute of scales. By cutting a twig the pith will be found 
light, brown and chambered. 

Black walnut, Juglans nigra , is a rather large tree 
with spreading branches and very rough medium or sepia brown 
bark with deep, short perpendicular furrows and rounded 
confluent ridges. Twigs are stout, gray, downy and smooth; 
pith is chambered. Leaf-scars are alternate and conspicuous, 
notched, without hairy fringe. There is an interesting feature 
connected with the fruit, which of course is not in evidence in 
winter, but is.so little known that no apology is due for 
mentioning it here, A form of this tree, not a variety, namely, 
Forma oblonga , bears ellipsoidal fruit. 

Shagbark hickory, Garya ovata , is unmistakable on 
account of its rough, flaking burk.7 It has yellowish-brown 
buds with two outer dark scales, coarse twigs and alternate 
leaf-scars. 
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Moclcernut, or white heart hickory, Cary a alba , is one 
of the most interesting of the hickories in winter'. Its bark 
has a peculiar wavy appearance entirely unlike any other member 
of the family, somewhat resembling the white ash but easily 
distinguished, by its alternate growing branches. Buds are large 
and round with downy yellowish-brown scales; twigs are coarse 
with alternate leaf-scars. 

The pignut hickory, Carya glabra , has thick deep gray- 
brown, shaggy bark, not deeply scared, the confluent ridges 
flattened. The smooth branches are slender, the lower ones 
drooping; twigs are slender with alternate leaf-scars. The buds 
are either round or egg-shaped, yellowish-brown and smaller than 
those of other hickories. 

Bitternut, or swamp hickory, Carya cordiformis , is a 
tall tree of swamps, 50 to 10,0 feet; the 'branches slender, 
ascending, drooping below. Bark is thin, light brown or warm 
brown-gray, shallowly and finely fissured, ridges strongly 
confluent. The buds are orange-yellow, long, curved, flattened 
and pointed, the latteral shorter and more round than the termin¬ 
al buds; leaf-scars are alternate. 

As stated in the outset, only a few species can be ; 
dealt with in such an article. Space in one issue will not per¬ 
il covering a justifiable number of families. Arrangements have 
therefore been made with the editor to conclude in the February - 
issue. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR CLUB MEMBERS AT THE HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 

By Annie I. Hunt 

This month the Arts and Science department offers nature 
books that are both reflective and scientific. 

Adventuring with Beebe , is a fascinating anthology of 
the writings of William Beebe, a foremost American naturalist and 
writer. These informative, imaginative and poetic tales of natural 
history should appeal to the general reader as well as amateur and 
professional observers of nature. They cover more than forty years 
of time, ranging from Bermuda to British Guiana and the Pearl Is¬ 
lands, from the tops of lofty jungle trees to a half mile beneath 
the sea. 


In Wild America , Roger Tory Peterson, a distinguished 
American naturalist takes his British colleague lames Fisher on a 
30,000 mile tour of this continent. In one hundred adventurous 
days, they visit the National parks, Forests, Fish and Wildlife 
Service refuges and Audubon sanctuaries. They observe the birds, 
mammals, big trees, flowers and the staggering variety of lesser 
creatures that crawl, hop and fly in the woods, swamps and deserts, 
The black and white drawings add considerable interest to this 
engaging volume written for the lover of nature and outdoor life. 
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’’Probably there is no avian family which through the 
ages has been subjected to such extremes of admiration and con¬ 
demnation as the birds of prey." Alexander Sprunt has written 
a very worth while addition to the literature on this subject, 
called North American birds of prev . It is based upon and 
supplementary to The, hawks of North- America , by John Richard 
May and is published under the sponsorship of the National 
Audubon Society. The color plates are from original paintings 
by-Allan Brooks and others. ..and .the. ..black and white illustrations 
are by Roger Tory Peterson. ■ 

Alpheus Hyatt Yerrill in Strange creatures of the sea 
presents a quietly captivating study of marine life. He relates 
stories of both familiar and unusual sea animals, in an easy 
po-pular style for the average' reader. 

THE WINTER WOODS 
By Eunice Smillie 

The hike on December 10th was on one of the finest 
winter days of this season. For-most of the time there was sun¬ 
light, with an occasional fall of light snow, 

Mrs. John Miller led us through light woods and along 
field edges from Ancaster toward Sulphur Springs, avoiding the 
roads for almost the entire time. Before we had been walking 
for ten minutes we had an excellent view of a. flock of eight 
or ten Pine Siskins in the woods behind the Ancaster school. 
Chickadees were plentiful and we could hear jays most of the 
time. Other birds were not numerous but we had excellent views 
of those that we did see: two Brown Creepers; a Rough-legged 
Hawk circling low; a Downy Woodpecker; a Robin in some thin 
woods near Sulphur Springs. We also .heard a Nuthatch but did 
not see it. 


The seven people who went on this hike ..are now pro¬ 
bably more experienced at climbing over, and crawling under, 
'fences than any other members of the Hamilton Nature Club. •- 

• sfc >j< sj; >f: 

A POOR WILL SLEEPS THE WINTER MAY 

Mr. G-eorge H. Hastings, editor of the Western Tana- 
ger, writes that the Poorwill described in the article re¬ 
printed last month did not awaken but died in its long sleep. 
He adds that a number of cases of hibernating Poorwills have 
been recorded in recent years, where the birds lived through 
the winter and revived in early spring, but this bird was 
probably disturbed too much after beginning hibernation. 


>|; >|< >;< >(< >|< 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 

Number of species recorded to December 15, 1955 - 248 

Pied-billed Grebe (l)Nov.20 L Carroll’s Point D. & L. Powell 

Black-cr.Night Heron(15Dec.10 L Spencer Creek Peter Hamel 

Canada GOose (l)Nov,20 L Dundas Marsh G. North 

Blue Goose (l)Nov.27 ft Dundas Marsh G.North,D.Smith 

Gadwall (l)Nov.27 L Dundas Marsh L.Gray,D.Powell 

Pintail (l)Dec. 3 L Foot of lohn St. G.W.Norths 

Green-winged Teal (7)Dec.27 L Dundas Hydro Stn, G.Norths 

H.Williams 

Shoveller (3)Nov,27 L York Road Pond G.Norths 

J ,H. Williams 

Wood Duck (5)Nov.l3 L Westdale Park L.Gray,D,Powell 

Surf Scoter (4)Nov.27 L Woodland Cemetery L.Gray,D.Powell 

American Scoter (l)Nov.27 L Woodland Cemetery L.Gray,D.Powell 

Sharp-shinned Hawk (1)Dec.10 R.R.3, Milton H.Moore 

Red-shouldered Hawk (l)Nov.20 L Sulphur Springs G.North 

Pectoral Sandpiper (l)Nov,13 L Spencer Creek L.Gray,D,Powell 

Red-backed Sandpiper(l)Nov.l3 L Spencer Creek L.Gray,D.Powell 

Glaucous Gull (l)Nov,27 F Longwood Road L.Gray,D.Powell 

Hermit Thrush (l)Nov.24 L West 2nd St, D.Falladown 

Eastern Bluebird (4)Nov.l3 L Ancaster L.Gray,D.Powell 

Water Pipit (l)Nov,27 L Woodland Cemetery L.Gray,D.Powell 

Common Yellow-throat(l)Nov,12 L Nash's Road G.Norths 

H.Williams 

Red-winged Blackbird(1)Dec. 4 L Nash's Road H.E.Kettle 

• - G.North 

Rusty Blackbird (3)Nov,27 L Dundas Hydro Stn.- G.North,H.’Williams 

Purple Grackle (2)Nov,19 L Woodland Cemetery G,North 

Pine Grosbeak (1)Dec.11 Bull’s Lane P.Hamel 

Hoary Redpoll (l)Nov.20 F Woodland Cemetery D. & L. Powell 

G.'North 

Red Crossbill (6)Nov,20 ft Sulphur Springs G.North 

Vesper Sparrow (2)Nov.l3 L McMaster Unlv. L.Gray,D.Powell 

Chipping Sparrow (2)Nov,13 L McMaster Univ, L.Gray,D.Powell 

Harris’s Sparrow (l)Sept,24 ft Port Gred.it Lucy McDougall 

Lincoln's Sparrow (l)Nov,12 L Nash’s Road G,North 

ft - First report of the year' 

F - First report of the season 
L - Last report of the season 

Please send your reports to Mr. George North, -249 Charlton Ave, 

West, Hamilton, telephone JA 2-6082, on or before the 15 th of 
the month. 

* h< * * * 

The ATTENTION of members of the club is drawn to the 
magazine, Canadian ’Nature , a publication needing our support and 
worthy of itT" It is published five times a year by the Audubon 
Society of Canada, 181 Jarvis Street, Toronto 2, for $3.00. a year. 


* >j< * * * 
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SIMMER NATURE CMP 

The summer camp of the Federation of Ontario Natural¬ 
ists is td be held at Billie Bear again'this year during the ' 
first two weeks of July. When you are planning your summer' 
holiday .consider the Nature. Study Camp. It is the ideal way to 
spend two weeks in northern Muskoka in comfortable quarters, 
with congenial companions all of whom are interested in the out 
of-doors. There Is a-well-balanced program for beginners as 
usual and, in addition, more day outings and trips afield are 
being planned for those who are past the beginner stage, 

V*- vL- vj. vU vl- 

• *T* *t* -T- -T' 

‘ THE WHITE PROPERTY 

The club has been informed by the.Parks Committee of 
the Federation'of Ontario Naturalists that reports of the 
purchase Of the White property by the Ontario Government are 
unfounded. Letters written to Premier Frost urging the preser- ■ 
vation Of the area would be of great help to the Parks Commit¬ 
tee of the Federation in their efforts to accomplish this, 

• * * * $ . 

FUTURE EVENTS 

ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 

Thursday, December 29, 1955 - The 3nd Audubon Screen Tour of 
the season will take place in, Westdale Secondary School 
auditorium at 8.15 p.m. The speaker will be George Regensburg 
with his film,' Little Known New Jersey . • Come and bring your ' 
holiday guests. 

Monday, January 2, 1956 . The regular meeting of the Hamilton 
Nature Club will be held in'Centenary Church Hall, Main St. W, 
near lames Street, at 8 p.m. Dr. R.V.' Best will give an 
Illustrated lecture, ,,r A Geologist in the Canadian Rockies ”, 
the account of his project this past summer in the Rocky 
Mountains. Dr. R.Y. Best is lecturer in Geology atl.McMaster 
University and a keen naturalist. Visitors are welcome at all 
club events. 

Friday and Saturday, February 10 and II, 1956 . The annual 
meeting of the' Federation of Ontario Naturalists will be held 
in Toronto. The usual interesting program is being planned. 
Further details will appear in the ’Wood Duck at a later date. 

FIELD. TRIPS . 

Sunday, January 8, 1956 - Winter duck census . Meet at Long- 
wood Road below the High Level Bridge at- 10 a.m. .Don't forget 
your lunch! Leader: G.W. North, LA 2-6082 

Sunday, January 29, 1956 - Expedition, to clean and repair Wood 
Duck boxes. If the marsh is not sufficiently frozen, the date 
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will be postponed one week. Meet at Spencer Creek Bridge, High¬ 
way 102, at 10 a,m . ! Those who took part in the project-last year 
say it was the best hike in which they had ever participated. 
There will be an opportunity for people to help in many different 
ways, so do not stay home merely because you do not think you 
would be useful. Bring a lunch. Anyone wishing transportation 
to Spencer Creek Bridge telephone Dr. Miller (MI $-3877.) or Mr. 
Lawrence Roy (LA 8-3166)', 

>!< >{< >[<* >j< 

JUNIOR CLUB NEWS 

President: Bob Henry 
Vice-Pres,: Brian Poole 
Secretary: Jimmy Dean 
Vice-Sec.: Murray MeDiarmid 

MEMBERS ' 

Tell your friends at school about the Junior Nature. 
Club and the fun that they can have on hikes and in friendly meet 
ings showing each other their collections,. Many enthusiastic 
Hamilton naturalists have been glad to give of their time 'to 
impart what they know of nature to eager, inquiring minds, Here 
is a hobby - this exploring in nature - that becomes steadily 
more exciting and engrossing. 

YOU CAN WRITE .1 

Let. T s have everyone write something for the Junior Club 
News. Each of us has some amusing or interesting nature exper¬ 
ience to tell us about. Tell us about your pet animals, or your 
collections. Mail or telephone your stories to the executive 
above or to Dr. Douglas Davies (JA 9-5130). 

SULPHUR SPRINGS HIKE : by Ross Anderson 

On the crisp, sunny morning of Sunday, December 11, 
three adults and four junior members of the Hamilton Nature Club 
met at King and University for a hike to Sulphur Springs led by 
Mr, Dave Powell. Just as we were getting into the cars a small 
flock of Pine Siskins flew over and a few seconds later a late 
Robin and a Crow flew past. 

• As we crossed the bridge to Sulphur Springs a large 
flock of Pine Siskins flew over our heads; about 500 of these 
birds were seen during the morning. Mr. Powell heard, and then 
saw, a Red Crossbill flying solemnly through the air, the only 
one of the day. Later we saw eight White-winged Crossbills . 
hanging upside down on the cones of an evergreen. After setting 
up the telescope we could see their white wing-markings distinct¬ 
ly. Then a small flock of Pine Siskins flew- into a tree about 
fifteen feet from us. While we were walking through a nearby 
field a lone Red-tailed Hawk flew over. Suddenly! with a rush of 


(JA 8-4667) 
(NE 4-4175) 
(LI 5-1765) 
(LI 4-8292) 
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wings the Siskins scattered as a Gray Shrike flew by. We also 
saw Black-capped Chickadees, Slate-coloured Junco, Tree Sparrows, 
Cardinals and Blue Jays. As we were leaving the Springs the 
hawk returned and screeched as it flew past. 

From here we went to Princess Point where we saw a' 

Blue Goose, a rarity for the .Dundas marsh. About twenty feet 
from Longwood Road were quite a few Mallard and.Black Ducks 
dabbling in the water for food, There was a large raft of Her¬ 
ring and Ring-billed Gulls on the marsh side of the High Level 
bridge. Over Woodland Cemetery another Red-tailed Hawk seemed 
to be suspended motionless in the wind. In the bay belo.w the 
cemetery were American and Red-breasted Mergansers and Great 
Black-backed Gulls. A Yellow-shafted Flicker flew by but 
unfortunately only: a few saw it, _ .... 

At this--time , the enjoyable hike broke up but John 
Miles and myself went on to Grassy Point where we saw another 
Gray Shrike, a Long-eared Owl perched in a tree and a Red Fox 
close to us running across the ice. It was a good hike with 
new bird records for most of us. 

COLLECTING BIRDS* NESTS ; by Woodburn Lambe Jr. 

• In 1 the last few years I have become interested in the 
nesting habits of birds and have started- a collection; that; is, 
a collection of birds’ nests. 

One of the first things I noticed when I began was 

that there were many different types and shapes of nests. A.--- 

Robin’s nest, familiar to all, invariably has a mud- base. A 
Cardinal always builds its nest of dry twigs. Warblers build 
a small cup-shaped nest that is dainty and delicately made o’f 
the building material at hand. It is my experience that a 
warbler nesting in a tree will use more sticks than one which 
nests lower, near the ground. The latter uses mostly grasses. 

An exception is the Redstart which, in the north at least, will 
go for great distances to trim its nest with birch bark, - : -A ; 

Barn Swallow’s nest is made almost entirely of mud. A very 
interesting nest is that of the Chimney Swift which is.built of 
small twigs glued together by its own saliva. Of course there 
is the founder of the hammock, the Baltimore Oriole, that 
builds a hanging cradle. Some birds like the Song Sparrow, 
when nesting off the ground, build a bulky nest. The Oven- 
bird’s home, as the name indicates, is shaped like an oven. 

The different forms of nests are too numerous to mention in 
this short account. 

But this is what makes collecting birds’ nests inter¬ 
esting. To get an. accurate collection you must see the bird on 
or about the nest, One way I do this is to pick, in the nesting 
season, a likely-looking feathered friend and follow it until it 
goes to its nest. Actually, I find more nests by just stumbling 
upon them while afield than by any other way. 

At present I have about twenty nests, all found by 
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the above method, and numerous others that I have discovered in 
the fall without having seen the birds which inhabited them. 

All in all, I think collecting birds’ nests is a most interesting 
pastime and I hope to do more of it. 

FUTURE JUNIOR CLUB MEETINGS (Y.M.C.A. James & Jackson Sts.) 

Saturday, January 7. 1956 , 7.30 p.m,, Y.M.C.A., Room 8 
Meeting to plan an exciting program of projects. Each of you 
come with an idea of what you would like to do. You can build 
bird houses or feeding trays for your garden, make a display of 
winter buds, model animals in clay or starch and salt. 

Saturday, January 21, 1936 , 7.30 p.m., Y.M.C.A., Room 8 
Mr, R.V, Best of the Department of Geology, McMaster University, 
will tell us about some of the secrets.of the past sealed in 
rocks right around Hamilton, of fossils of animals and plants 
that lived thousands and even millions of years ago. He will 
bring some interesting fossils for all to see. 

FUTURE JUNIOR CLUB HIKES 

Saturday,- January 14, 1956 , 9 a.m. until noon 

Mr. Eric Bastin (JA 7—05 65 ) will lead a hike to see winter birds, 
animal tracks, and other winter nature lore in the Westdale 
ravine. Meet at Marion Avenue entrance to Westdale ravine (Child¬ 
rens Garden House). Dress warmly I You will be back before lunch. 

TRIP TO THE LIBRARY 

Saturday, January- 28, 1936 , 10 A.M 

Meet at the Hamilton Public Library, Main Street just west of 
James St. Here Is a chance to see the many fine new books on 
nature, most with beautiful illustrations, in the Children’s 
Section. Miss Clarkson will tell us how to enjoy these books. 

>{<>{; ^< >(< >|c 

’’THE WOOD DUCK” • ■ 

The ’Wood Duck is published monthly, from September to 
May, by the members of the Hamilton Nature Club, Its purpose is 
to aid in the study, appreciation and conservation of our native, 
wild and beautiful heritage. Members are urged to share their 
nature experiences and are requested to send their contributions 
to the editor by the 10th of the month, to appear in the follow¬ 
ing issue. If possible manuscripts should be typewritten, using 
one side ;of the paper only, lines double spaced. Material may be 
reprinted without special permission. Credit lines will be 
appreciated. 

Editor - Miss A.E. LeWarne, 549 Main St. East, Hamilton 
Telephone JA 2-36l6 

Staff - Mrs. Aubrey Falladown, Mr. Harold Cunliffe 
. Mrs. C.L. Powell, Miss Margaret Joyce 


* * * * 
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OFFICERS OF THE HAMILTON NATURE CLUB 
_ 1955 - 1956 _ 

Honourary President Dr. G.O. McMillan 

53 Oak Knoll Drive 

Past President • ■ Mrs. George W. North. 

• 249 Charlton Ave. West 

President Dr. John Miller 

Box 160, Ancaster • MI 8-3877 

First.Vice-President ■ Dr. H. Kleerekoper 

and Treasurer 2 Cameron Avenue, Dundas MA 8-6998 

Second Vice-President Mr. Douglas Smith 

16 Hollywood North JA 7-3063 

Secretary Miss Priscilla Einchcliffe 

28 Newton Ave. 

Junior Club Dr. Douglas Davies 

181 Cline Ave. South JA 9-5130 

Chairmen of Committees 

' Membership Miss Stella Brown . 79 Bond St. N. 

Field Events Mr. W.E. Benner R.R.l, Aldershot 

Publications Miss A.E. LeWarne 549 Main St. E. 

Educational Mr. Douglas Smith 16 Hollywood N. 

Conservation Mr. Lawrence Roy,'. _ R.R.l, Hamilton 

Audubon Screen Tours Mrs. Claire Davison 

152 Gage Ave. South LI 9-1773 

Records 

Birds Mr. George W. North 249 Charlton. Ave. W, 

Ferns Mrs. Robert H. Lloyd 7 Homewood Ave. 

Wild Flowers Mr.J.Harvey Williams 20 Searle St. 

Trees Mr. H.E. Kettle 160 Delaware Ave. 

Mammals & 

Reptiles Dr. P. Henderson 32 Rosslyn Ave. S, 

Club representatives on the city of Hamilton Beautification Committee 

Mr. R.O. Elstone R.R.l, Ancaster MI 8-6007 

Mr. Lawrence Roy R.R.l, Hamilton JA 8-3166 
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